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HUDSON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1828. 
“* Prompt to improve and to invite, 
‘+ We blend instruction with delight." —Popr. 


POPULAR TALES. | Don Pedro, was the man most favoured by the 
: . ———_—_—_—_——-——-——| Duke of Lancaster; but the Lady Catherine 
** To virtue ifthese Tales persuade, | beheld her princely lovers with equal indiffer- 
. /ence. and appeared oppressed with a melan- 
Catharine of Bancaster, or the Tour=|choly for which no one could account, and 
which contrasted stronely with the gaiety that 
nament of Colcva. ‘surrounded her, and with the overflowing hap- 

Tt was a day of unclouded splendour ; the piness of her sister, the Queen of Portugal. 
bells of Toledo rang out their most joyous! Attached to each other by a more than sis- 
peals ; all that was ay, rallant, or beautiful | terly love. these Princesses appeared to have 
among the English, Po tuguese, and that part | forgotten that they owed their birth todifferent 
of the Castilian nobility who were disaffected | mothers, and the sadnessof the Lady Catherine 
to the existing government, were there assem-/| was generally attributed to the appioaching 
bled to witness the bridal festiviues of the) separation between herself and that beloved 
youny King of Portugal and the Lady Phillippa,) sister. The royal bride herself was among 
eldest daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of the foremost in placing the dejection of the 
Luncaster, whose matriage was there celebra-| young Princess to that account ; for. not even 
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** Our pleasing toil is well repaid.’ 





ted with a grandeur suitable to the rank of the 
royal bridegroom and the magnificent spirit of 
the father of the bride, who contemplated in 
this alliance the aggrandizement of another, 
part of his family. 

it is scarcely necessary to remind those who 
are acquainted with the chronicles of those 
days, of the claims which that Prince made to 
the crown of Castile, in tight of his second 
wife, Constantia, eldest daughter of Peter the 
Cruel. To substantiate this claim he entered 
Spain with an English army of twenty thou- 
sand men, and the promise of further assistance 
from his nephew, Richard I. of Evgland., 
This, and the probable co-operation of the 
King of Portug+l, caused great uneasiness to 
the reigning King of Castile, John of Trasta- 
mara, who, though his defective title was coun- 
terbalanced by the popularity of his government | 
and the disgust which the majority of tle 
Castilians felt to the line of Peter the Cruel, 
was yet aware that the Dutchess of Lancaster, , 
was not without a strong party among the old 
adherents ofher father in Castile. The preten- 
sions of this lady were, indeed, likely to receive 
the ablest support from her husband, one of the 
richest and most powerful princes in Europe ; 
and above all,the family alliance now formed 
with the King of Portugal rendering his assist- 
ance no longer a matter of political speculation, 
raised to their acme, the hopes of the aspiring 
house of Lancaster. The hand of the fait 
heiress of these hopes and expectations was! 
consequently sought by many a noble and even 
royal suitor, among the Princes and grandees 


of the Peninsula, now assembled at Toledo to} 
assist at the tournament proclaimed by the, 


King of Portugal in honour of his bride. 


to her had Catherine revealed the cause of her 
disquiet Well, indeed, was she aware, that 
the Queen of Portugal, notwithstanding her 
gentleness, sweetness of temper, and unboun- 
ded affecuion towards herself, was, in pride and 
zeal for the aggrandizement of her family, a 
true daughter of the house of Lancaster. It 
was not to Her, therefore, that Catherine could 
declare that, while her alliance was sought by 
almost every royal house in Europe, her heart 
had been given in secret to an obscure individ. 
ual (who, whatever were his graces of person 
and manner, and knightly accomplishments) 
she could not conceal from herself was a 
nameless adventurer. 

At the bull-fights, riding at the ring, and all 
the other late chivalrous exercises, the prizes 
had been won by a young cavalier, unauended 
save by a single ’squire. His only adornments 
were his white plumage and scarf. He dis- 
played neither banner with armorial bearings, 
not heraldic devices on his shicld; no one 
knew him; and, contrary to the custom at 
such pageants, he gratified not the curiosity of 
the assemblagé by raising his vizor when he 
received the palm of conquest ‘lo the cour- 
teous entreaties of the Duke of Lancaster that 
he would declare his name and quality, he 
replied, that be was a soldier of fortune, a wan- 
dering knight, who could claim no other name 
than that which he received at his baptism 
and as he bore that in common with so many 
of every Christian nation, it could afford no 
particular sausfaction to that illustrious com- 
pany even weve he to reveal it 

In like manner he declined all invitations to 
partake in the princely hospitality of ihe Duke 


jof Lancaster; and they who beheld bimwiatly 
Of these the King of Portugal’s brother, |sharing in all deeds of bardihood and chivalric 


emprize, sought him in vain in the banquetting | 
rooms. or in the princely halls where the fair | 
and the brave nightly assembled, to conclude | 
with dancing and minstrelsy the diurnal plea- 
sures prepared for them by the royal bride- | 
groom and the father of the bride. 

The general interest and curiosity excited | 
by this singular conduct was felt by no one, 
more powerfully than by the Lady Catherine, | 
who, charmed with his knightly prowess and! 
noble bearing, earnestly desired to penetrate | 
the mystery that surrounded him. 

It was with a feeling of pleasure, which she 
could scarcely account to herself for experi- 
encing, that she recognized his stately figure 
among a gaily-dressed group one evening ata 
mask given by her father on the banks of the | 
fajo Hewore the habit of an ancient Paladin, | 
and appeared as though his sole business at, 
this entertainment were to watch her move-| 
ments. By a singular coincidence she had, 
assumed the dress and character of « Saracen 
Princess, and she availed herself of this cir-| 
cumstance to address him with the license al- 
lowed by this fascinating diversion, 

“So far from Palestine, Sir Paladin, when 
the Moor so closely beseis the walls of the| 
good city ?” 

The stranger Knight started at her obser- 
vation, and replied—* Fair enemy, are thy 
words lightly spoken? or is it from the 
daughter of the invading Sultan that the loyal 
Paladin receives a friendly warning ?”’ 

* Sir Paladin, I see you are not a ready read- | 
er of riddles, and | leave you to the enjoyment) 
of the perplexity I have unwittingly occasion-| 
ed,” said the Princess, turning from him wiih | 
an air of playful coquetry. “ Leave me not, 
fair arbitress of my destiny,” said the Paladin, 
detaining her, “ till | have poured forth my 
passion at thy feet.” 

* How, Sir Paladin! does a Christian 
Knight avow his love for a Pagan lady? What | 
will holy mother church say to conduct so un-| 
orthodox?” 
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ed rank exchanged for the lowly estate ofa 
village maiden, that 1 might be allowed the 
oppertunity of proving how litle a heart like 
mine regards the adventitious circumstances 
of birth and grandeur.” 

The Knight would have been indeed a noy- 
ice had he not perceived that his language 
was far from displeasing the Princess. She 
had almost unconsciously seated herself be- 
neath the orange trees that overhung the 
moonlit waters of the Tajo, and had temoved 
her mask for the benefit of breathing the fray. 
rant breezes that played round her, and sported 
in her hair of darkest luxuriance. Perhaps the 
Knight, well versed in all the movements of 
the heart of woman, might suspect her of 
wishing to display the touching effect which 
moonlight gave to her beautiful dark eyes, and 
transparently pure complexion. 

* It is not in the stately halls of Toledo, or 
in the royal balcony, at the games where the 
kings and princes of the land contend to win 
your smiles, that you appear in your true pow- 
er and loveliness, fair Plantagenet,” said the 
Knight, gazing passionately on her. He, too, 
had removed his mask, and it was with feel- 
ings of the most thrilling interest that the 
Princess contemplated, for the first time, the 
features of her beloved ; and, as she timidly 
raised her eyes to his face, she was struck with 
his manly and heroic beauty. His complexion 
was of the true Castilianolive, and his features 
of that noble cast which gave her the idea that 
his was no common lineage. Glossy raven 
hair clustered in rich curls round a forehead 
of lofty beauty, and the somewhat stern ex- 
pression of his countenance was softened by 
eyes of the most melting and lovely blue. 

* And who is it,” said the Princess, sighing, 
“that would address to Catherine of Lancaster 
language which she must not hear except 
from royal blood ?” 

“ Which he who boasts not even nobility for 
his portion must therefore pour forth hope- 
lessly,”? said the Knight; “ and yet he is bold 


“ Alas, fair tyrant! you but amuse yourself enough to believe, that had the lofty distinc- 
with the sufferings your beauty inflicts,” said | tions of the Prince of Portugal been his to back 


the Knight, withdrawing the princess to amore | 
retired spot. But how can |, the nameless. 
and obscure son of a nameless race, how can | 
dare to hope that a mighty Princess, the sister 
of w Queen, and the presumptive heiress of a 
crown, would listen to a suit like mine {” 

* You forget, Sir Knight,’ said the Princess, 
faintly struggling to visengage her hands from 
his impassioned grasp—»* You forget that | 
hold conference with you only in my assumed 
character, and with that freedom which the 
divertisement of masking permits. If you pro- 
ceed to address me as Catherine of Lancaster, 
I must resume the fetters of state and haughty 
reserve which that name and rank impose on 
their possessor.” She sighed as she conclu- 
ded. Would,” said the Knight, © that that 


fofiy name might be forgotten, and that exalt- 


his suit withal, he should not have sighed in 
vain.” 

* Ah, think not,” she replied, “ that ambi- 
tious feelings would influence the heart of her 
who would prefer a cottage on the banks of 
T.jo with love, to a throne without, and who 
would not for a moment hesitate to exchange 
the prou est diadem in the world for the wild 
flower-wreath of peace gathered by the hand 
of love.” She sighed and sunk into silence. 

The Knight threw himself at her feet, and 
by his passionate eloquence drew from her a 
full confession of the secret interest with 
iwhich she had beheld him from the first day 
he made his appearance in the lists. And 
now,” said she, * that you have obtained from 
me an acknowledgement of all my weakness 





[let ine no longer remain in ignorance of the 
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name of him to whom I have blindly given my | portant occasion, and selected a simple robe of 
maiden heart.” white taffeta, made in the Castilian mode, with 
* Demand it not, fair Princess!” said the! pearl ornaments; and instead of the tiara of 
Knight, resuming his mask, and drawing the| gems which she had been accustomed to wear 
folds of his cloak yet closer round him. “ It} when she appeared in public, her beautiful 
is A name that must not even be whispered, dark hair was unadorned save with a single 
within the walls of Toledo, where I appear,| sprig of orange blossoms, and with the string 
even when shrouded within this disguisement| of pearls which confined her long white veil, 
at the risk of that life to which thy pure and| whose transparent folds were carelessly arran- 
unbought love has given a value which it never] ged, so as partially to shade her snowy bosom 
before possessed in my own eyes. Farewell,| and exquisitely formed arms. 
most lovely, most beloved lady ! my moments} “ Although the simplicity of that dress well 
are numbered, and | must away.” becomes the touching cast of your beauty, my 
“But when, and where, shall I see you! fair sister,’? observed the Queen of Portugal, 
again?” asked the Princess anxiously. when they met in the gallery of the palace, 
“ At the approaching tournament, lady, 1)“ yet methinks robes and jewels befitting your 
shall be among the combatants, and shall gath-| high station would have been more suitable to 
er the inspiration that will lead me to conquest|the princely divertisement which your royal 
from thy eyes. I shall behold thee as usual) brother-in-law has provided, as much in your 
surround by noble flutterers and princely| honour as in mine” 
lovers.—But, oh. Catherine ! remember, they| * Truly, royal sister,” said Don Pedro, who 
do not, they cannot love thee like him who|now joined them, “the Lady Catherine is 
rushes through all perils, and braves chains and| minded to show how far her unadorned loveli- 
death to catch but a look or smile of thine.” | ness will surpass the charms of the over dres- 
* In the lists, then, [shall expect to see] sed beauties of Spain and Portugal.” 
thee.’’ suid the Princess, “ yet, among the nu-| ‘“ In complimenting my poor charms at the 
merous Cavaliers resorting thither, many may|expense of your count'y-women Sir Prince, 
chance to wear the same colours and martial | you seem to forget that I am, by the maternal} 
array. as thou, chosen of my heart.’ blood, ut least half a Castilian.” 
“ Give me, then, fair Princess, some token,| ‘ Ay! and the bright heiress of the Castil- 
by which valued distinguishment thou shalt|ian throne!” returned the Prince, tendering 
recognize him who boasteth no heraldic bear-| her his homage. 
ings, or crest of nobility,” said the Knight;| I did not accuse you of forgetfulness on 
and the Princess, selecting from the orange-) that poin',” rejoined she, disdainfully ; “ and 
trecs that overshadowed them, a sprig rich! well, I trust, are my princely suitors aware of 
with the fragrant blossoms, presented it to him. | that appanage to Catherine of Lancaster.’ 
bidding him wear it for her suke. “ Aye | “ You forget, fur Madam, that your dowry i is 
returned the Knight, pressing it to his lips,' yet to be won at the point of the sword,” retort- 
“and ever will 1 preserve it as a memorial of ed Don Pedro, reddening ; “ and little, I ween, 
this sweet hour,” idoes that lover deserve to be taunted with 
The approach of a crowd of masks forced! seeking you for the sake of a heritage which 
them to separate, and the princess retired to:is to be forced from Heory of Prastamara.” 
her own apartment, and sought her pillow,not! “Fie! fie! Don Pedro!” exclaimed the 
to sleep, but to recall every particular of the young Queen; “ had your brother Juan wooed 
scene which had taken place between her and) me in this fashion I had doubtlessly preferred 
her mysterious lover. jone of my father’s ’squires to his kingship, or 
Howsoever sweet might be the remembrance} zone to my grave as Philippa Plantagenet.— 
of that scene, her reflections on it were suffi-| And yet, Catherine, I must say that you recei- 
cient to banish the smiles from her lips, the} ved your subject's homage in a manner uncour- 
colour from her cheek, and to cloud her brow! teous enough to provoke a retort from a better 
with that expression of pensive thought which! tempered Prince than Don Pedro.”’ 
at length attracted the attention of the court.| © Her ungraciousness shall have no other 
That the appearance of mystery is seldom effect on me than to nerve my arm in the lists, 
assumed fur worthy purposes, or by those who) where IL trust this day to prove myself such z 
have not very urgent reasons for concealment, champion in her cause as her hopes of the 
may be established as a general maxim ; but,| Castilian succession may require,” returned 
while this truth appealed in all its force to the| he ; “her colours, I see, are white ; of the 











reason of the Princess, her heart obstinately| 
refused to admit a doubt injurious to the honor 
of the brave Castilian. 

On the morning that was to witness the cele- 
bration of the tournament, it was observed by 
her ladies in waiting that she rejected all the 
magnificent dresses ostentatiously offered to 





her attention by her tire-women on this im-|from him; “J have given you no permis 


same immaculate hue shall be my scarf and 
plumes. She hasunkindly refused mea token 
of her favour; but this day I will wear in my 
beaver a sprig of our national flower, the orange 
»vlossom, with which she has chosen to adorn 
her ebon tresses.” 

“ No!” said Catherine, turning ae 











































to Wear my colours, and methinks those of, 
your liege lady, my sister would better become | 
you.” 

“ The laws of knight-errantry do not pre- 
clude a champion from wearing the coloursof. 
a cruel mistress, and this day, fair Catherine, 1 | 
shall appear in yours.” 

“ With the assurance of my sincere wishes 
for your overthrow for your wages withal,”’ 
returned the Princess, and they parted. 

(Concluded in our next.) 
—>—— 
The Generous Stranger. 

George Villars, a young Englishman, of 
good birth and large fortune, inherited from 
nature all the qualities which, properly culti- 
vated, can render a man esteemed. Life 
opened upon him in dazzling colours ; rich, 
amiable, and handsome, he was universally 
courted. Wherever he went the hand of 
friendship was extended tohim, and the smile 
of weicome hailed hisapproach. Warm-heart- 
ed and ci nfiding he trusted entirely to appear- 
ances, and soon became the dupe of an un- 
faithful mistress and a false friend. —Pride sus- 
tained him outwardly under the blow, but it 
preyed upon his spirits ; he became disyust- 
ed with life, and lost all confidence in his 
feliow cresturess Had he consulted his incli- 
nations alone, he would have buried himself in 
Solitude ; but his pride forbore a step which 
would have proclaimed his wretchedness. He 
must live in the public eye; he must show 
his contempt, his indifference for her whose 
remembrance was suil ayony. He went to 
Paris. was seen constantly in the best society, 
and in all fashionable public places ; and while 
every day deepened his disgust of life. he was 
envied, and admired, as the favorite of nature’ 
and fortune. 

One night he was returning home earlier 
than usual, and on foot ; in passing the Point 
Louis XVI, he perceived a man seated on the 
parspet holding a dog upon his knees, waich 
he seemed to be fondling, for he was stooping 
over it. Just as Villars came up. he suddenly 
rose and threw the animal into the river 5 but 
he had scarcely done so, when he stagyered 
and fell. Villors nastened to the spot, and 
found him in a swoon. He tried, for sume 
moments ineffectually, to restore him to his 
senses; at last he had the satisfaction to see 
life slowly return and at the same instant a doy 
diipping with water, run up to the sufferer, 
and began to caress him. It was, indeed, the 
faithful creature whom he had attempted to 
destroy ; but the stone, which he tied round his 
neck with an unsteady hand, was so badiy fast-| 
ened that the dog shook it off without difficulty. | 

lt would have moved a harder heart than, 
that of Viilars, to see the caresses which the 
affectionate creature lavished upon his master | 
as he strove, by plaintive moans, to call him 
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poor Azor!” cried he, bursting into iears, 
‘“ have I not then destroyed thee ?”’ 

‘He has escaped a death which you do no: 
appear to have inflicted willingly.” 

“ Willingly !! ah, no, no! But Tl have no 
means, none on earth! I could not see him 
die of hunger, and I have offered him in vain 
to different people.—W ill you take him, sir: 
Do, | beseech you do!” 

Touchedat once by the wretched appearance 
of the poor sufferer, end the despair of his tone 


Villars said in a soothing voice, “1 would not 


refuse your dog. did I not think you would like 
better to keep him yourself; and I will enable 
you to do it, at least for the present.” 

He drew a louis-d’or from his purse, and 
placed it in the old man’s hand.—Words can- 
not describe the burst of gratitude with which 
it was received. 

“You have saved my life!” cried he. 
“ Mine! did I say? Ah, a life a thousand 
times dearerthan mine. My child, my poor 
Julia, will now have food.” 

He attempted to move, but he tottered and 
would have fallen, had not Villars supported 
him ; nor would he leave him until he had 
conducted him to his dwelling, which was at 
no great distance ; and as he went, he took the 
precaution to provide a bottie of wine anda 
few biscuits. 

Never did succour come at a more seasona- 
ble moment; the duouyhter of the old man, 
reduced at once by sickness and famine, was 
nearly exhausted ; in a few hours relief would 
have been too laie,— Villars Jett bis purse, and 
taking the direction of the ol man, hastened 
to send a physician to his suffering daughter. 

Viliars had that night a sound and tranquil 
sleep, the first he had enjoyed for a long time. 


| Phe next day he visited the old man. whom 


he found preatly restored ; and he heard with 
extreme pleasure that the physician had de- 
cl.red that quiet and good nourishment were 
ali that was wanting to complete the young 
woman’s recovery. In spite of the wretched- 
ness of his appearance, the manner and lan- 
yvuage of the oid man were those of a gen'le- 
man. Huis gratitude had in it nothing servile ; 
it seemed the frank emotion of a generous 
mind; and before Villars quitted him, he 
determined to secure his old age from the 
attack of penury. But,on returning ho. e, he 
found a letter; which, for the moment, at 
least, drove every thing from bis mind, his 
mother, whom he tenderly love, was taken 
suddenly ill, so dangerously that it was requi- 
site for him toset out immediately, if he hoped 
to find her alive. 

He lost not an instant in obeying the sum- 
mons ; but just as he was on the point of 
departing, he recollected the poor old man. 
He wrote a hasty line to account for not seeing 
him again, gave him his address in England, 


back to life. At las: he opened his eyes, and) and desired to hear how he went on. He 


fixed them wildly uponthe dog.  Azor! my/enciosed also a bank-note of a thousand francs, 
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and sent the letter by his valet, with directions 
to deliver it to the old man himself. 

The crisis of his mother’sdisorder was over 
when he arrived ; she was pronounced out of 
danger. He staid till he saw her perfectly” 
recovered, and then, unable to remain in a’ 
place which brought to his mind the most 


Although surprised, and, in some degree | 
offended, at not hearing from his old acquaint-| 
ance, Villars still felt an interest in his fate. | 
He went to inquire after him, and was told) 
that he had quitted his lodging suddenly, and 
no ene knew whither he was gone: his 
daughter accompanied him, and both were in| 
perfect health. 

“ He 1s like the rest,” said Villars to him- 


self; “no sincerity, no gratitude —What a| 
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tor, Delmot had made every effort to discover 
him ; though he had never received the last 


proof of his regard—for the valet had kept back 

the letter, for the sake of appropriating to 

himself the bank-note which it contained, 
They passed the day together. and in the 


course of it Villars learned from Delmont the 
painful recollections, he returned to France. _{ vicissitudes of his life. 


We shall give them 
in his words. 

“ A few years ago I was one of the richest 
merchants in Lyons,and one of the happiest men 
in France—perhaps | ought to svy in the world, 
Every thing prospering with me, I enjvyed 
excellent health, had, as 1 thought, many sin- 
‘cere friends, and a dutiful and affectionate 
‘child, who was at once the pride and the joy of 
my life. Next to that dear daughter wasa 
friend, ih whom I placed implicit confidence ; 


fool was 1 to expect it?” and for a few days || had known him more that thirty years; I 


he was more gioomy than usual. Some} 
months elapsed, and he had nearly forgotten! 
the adventure, when one day. in crossing the 
gardens of the Thuilleries, he saw a lady drop | 
a handkerchief—he stopped to present it to, 


had often served him, and } always found him 
punctual to his engagemenis. One day he 
‘came to ask me fora sum of money much 
larger than any I had ever before jeni him. 
‘I complied without hesitation, ana he weat 


her, and as he did so, a litthe dog which was | away, promising to return to supper. 


running on »vefore her turned back and sp: ing- 
ing up to Villars, began to caress him with 
great fondness. 

“ Come away. Azor!” cried the lady. 

“ Azor !” repeated Villars, * can it be ?” 

He jvooked up as he spoke, and met the eyes 
of w beautiful girl fixed upon him, with a look 
in which joy timidity, and surprise, were blen- 
ded. She advanced eagerly, as if to speak, 
but stopped short suddenly, aid remained 
silent. 

* | cannot be mistaken!” cried Villars, | 
“this dog belongs to a person I have once) 
known ” 

“TL knew it—I was sure of it!” exclaimed 
the young lady ; **you are my father’s bene- 
factor!” 

* Julia, my dear!” said the other lady, in a 
tone of reproof: but her accents were alike 
unheeded by Julia aid Villars, who were ewch 
too eager fur an explanation not to be quickiy 
satisfied that their conjectures were just. 

*O, how happy will this make my father !”” 
cried the deliyhted Julia: “ how often has he 
lamented that he could not discover one to 
whom he owed so much !” 

*“* How! has he not received my letter ?” 

“ Never, sir ;—from the moment you quitted 
us, we have never heard of you: but will you 
Not go to see my father !— We live so near, $0} 
very near !” 

Villars wanted no second invitation; he 
accompanied his fair guide to her habitation 
bu: what a different habitation from that in 
which he had found her! 

In an elegant apartment of one of the hand- 
somest hotels in the Rue Rivoli, Villars was 
received by the object of his bounty with the 
most lively joy, and the most touching grati- 


‘ We waited for him sometime; at last 
we sat down to table, and just as we did so, 
one of my neighbors entered with bhurror in 
his countenance. “ Ah heaven!’ crud he, 
abruptly, * poor Mercer has just shot him>eif.”” 

‘Never shall t forvet my feelings in that 
terrible moment; the fatal news was indeed 
true. The unfoitunate mean had been for a 
long time secretly addicted to gambling. 
Seeing himself on the brink of ruin, he deters 
mined to make a desperaie effort to retileve 
his affairs; he failed, and, w nung ine courage 
to face ignominy in this world, he rushed lio 
the presence of an offended Deity. 

* This was the beginning of my misfortunes ; 
grief and horror overwhelmed me 3 i sank 
under the weight of my feelings; and a vio- 
lent fever reduced me to the brink of ie giave, 
While 1 was suffering under it, losses came 
thick upon me, and with the return of health, 
1 found myself a beggar; nay. worse, tor L 
owed a large sum, which I couid not pay. My 
Julia inherited her mother’s fortune, it was 
settled upon her out of my power to couch 5 
but no sooner did she learn the state of my 
affairs, than, -unknown to me, she surrendered 
every shilling to my creditors.” 

* Noble girl!” cried Villars. 

“ Noble, indeed; but how was her conduct 
appreciated, where most it ought to have veen 
felt ? She had a lover; they were brought up 
together, and [ believed him truly attached to 
her. 1 knew that her affection for him was 
only that of a sister; but she acceded to my 
wishes, and consented to give him her hand ; 
the day was fixed, when my illness deluyed the 
marriage; but neither Julia nor my«if ever 
doubted his truth. No svoner did he learn 
that she had given up her inheritance, than he 





tude. Far trom having forgotten his benefac- 
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wrote her an eternal farewell! !” 
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“So I called him. Julia uttered no re- 
proach; her check was pale, but her voice 
did not falier ; when throwing herself into my 
arms she exclaimed, “Father, from this mo- 
ment we have nothing in the world but each, 
other !”” We quitted Lyons, I sought employ-'! 
ment in Paris; I found it; my salary was, 
scanty, but Julia’s industry at needle work) 
added a little to it; and if we were not happy, | 
we were at least content. 

“‘ But fortune had not done persecuting me ; 
the loss of my place and the illness of my, 
daughter, reduced us to the state in which you! 
found us. Your beneficence relieved us from | 
certain death. Ah! never, from that hour, 
have we addressed a prayer toheaven, in which 
you were not remembered ! 

“ A few days after Providence had sent you 
to our assistance, we received intelligence of 
a most unhoped for reverse of fortune. The} 
lover who had so cruelly deserted my child, 
was dead, and repenting of his conduct, had, 
left her the whole of his immense property. | 
He had no near relatives—thus nothing hin-| 
dered us from profiting by his will; but we 
lost no time in returning again to Paris, where | 
only we could hope to discover youeu—Till to-| 
day, our researches have been unavailing | 
Thank heaven, we have at last found you ; it| 
was the only thing wanting to our felicity ” 

Villars replied only by grasping with fer- 
vour the hand that Delmont extended to him, 
and from that day they were inseparable. 

Treated by Julia with the easy freedom ofa 
sister, Viliars believed, during sometime, that! 
he regarded her with an affection merely fra- | 
ternal, Happy in her society, he never 
thought of asking himself whether he could 
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“ The scoundrel |” | 





Villars hesitated; he knew nothing but 
good of the Count, and yet he could not bring 
himself to say so. At last he uttered, wit! 
effort : 

** T believe him to be a worthy man; but who 
is there that can deserve Julia ?” 

“ You are partial, Villars; my daughter is 
a good girl, but there are many who deserve 
her.” 

** I don’tknow one!” cried Villars, warmly 

“IT do; there is aman whom I should select 
for her from all others—but I do not know 
that she would be his choice, and I own it 
would hurt me that my child should be ref 
sed.” 

“Refused! Julia refused ! impossible !” 

There was no need of more; the look and 
the tone were sufficient. 

‘* She is yours,” cried Delmont; “ why did 
you not ask me for her at once ?” 

But what said Julia? Her tongue said noth- 
ing, but her eyes and her blushes spoke sufli- 
ciently. Villars received her hand, and de- 
clared himself the happiest of men. It is 
what all newly married men say ; but the hus 
band who repeats it, as our hero does, at the 
end of ten years, has a right to be believe:i. 








‘* He travels and expatiates as the bee 
‘* From flower to flower, so he fromlauwd to land,” 


- -- 


DOcsceription of a Turk. 

Taken en masse, the Turks are the finest 
looking race of men in the world; their oval 
heads, arching brows, jetty eyes and aqueline 
noses, their lofiy figures and siately mein, are 
all set off to full advantage by their ample robes 


be happy without it, but the moment came in| and graceful turbans; all is ease and propor: 
which he was obliged to put the question to| tion abouta Turk ; there are no angles or lines 


his heart. 


One morning when he went as_ usual to} 


Delmont’s, he found him alone, and more 
thoughtful than common. 
“ Have you not something on your mind, 


‘in his features or person: in all we find the 


pure curve of manly beauty and majestic grace. 
It is inconceivable what a miserable fijure 


| an Englishman or European makes beside him ; 
his black unmeaning hat, harlequin pantaloons, 


my dear sir,?’ said he, * which renders my| and straight cut coat (which will one day puz- 


company just now importunate to you? Ifso, 
tcll me at once to be gone.” 


“On the contrary, | shall tell you to stay, | 


for 1 want to consult you abouta proposal i 
have just received for Julia.” 

‘*A proposal for Julia 1” 

“ Yes—what isthere in that tosurprise you?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” stammered Villars, 
“only 1 thoughi—that is, ! did not think” 

He stopped; Delmont looked at him in- 
Quiringly, and finding that he did not proceed; 
he finished the sentence in his own way: 

“You did not think, | presume, that my 
child ever meant to marry. Well, what her 
determination may be, I can’t tell you; but at 
any rate, the Count St. Maur is very anxious to 
learn it. You know more of him than I do, 
tell me what you think of him.” 





zle those of posterity who shall be antiquarians 
in costume,) contrast so villainously with the 
picturesque head dress, ample trowsers, and 
floating pelisse of the Ottoman, whilst bis 
glossy beard flings contempt on the effeminate 
chin of the chipped and docked European. 
His arms, for * in the eastall arm,” usually 
‘consist of a pair of superbly chased pistols, 
stuck in a silken sash; a yataghan, with a 
jewelled handle, a larger and more cluntsy 
knife, called a hanjar, and a simitar swinging 
scabbard, covered with green or crimson vel- 
vet, [as the owner, being an Emir or otherw ise 
is entitled to carry, | and ornamented with bas- 
ses of gold. No being can possibly have a 
finer taste of personal neatness than a Tuzk, 
and no instance more strongly depicts the Im- 








tred of the Greeks to their oppressors, th3n 
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the fact that in the Morea, they abstain almost} return from on board a vessel. It sailed with 
evtirely from washing or purifying their per-|the merchant to the West Indies and back, 
sons, on the plea that itis a Turkish effemi-|during which period Jarvy charged for wait- 
nacy- Ifas Wesley said, “ cleanliness be a-| ing, and recovered the amount. 
kin to goodliness” the Musselman has a large —- 
proportion to claim, for connected with his de- Vanity.—Jervas, whose name has been 
votions, or, perhaps arising from them, is his! handed to posterity in the works of Pope, with 
frequent use of the bath which, to those of} whom he was very intimate, was excessively 
every rank, is esteemed a necessary of life ;} vain of his talents and of his person, Having 
and perhaps there is no sensation in existence.| succeeded happily in copying a pictuye of ‘Li- 
more luxurious than that which he feels when) tian, he hooked first at the one and then at the 
reclining in the saloon ofa public bath, after | other, and then with a parental complacency 
having passed its ordeal of steaming, perspi-|exclaimed, “ Poor little Tit! how he would 
ring, purifying and shampooning, wrapped in a| stare’? Jervas had ventured to look on the 
light silk gown seated on a delicious sofa, and} »eautiful Countess of Bridgewater with more 
taking alternate droughts of his chibouque and|than a painter’s eyes; but neither his pre- 
transparent coffee ; the mind seems equally| sumption nor his passion could extinguish self- 
purified with the body; he feels as if he had|love. One day as she was silting to him, he 
driven all the cares of humanity, he is conscious} ran over the beauties of her face with rapture; 
solely of case and delicious luxury; and rises|* but,” said he “I cannot help telling your 
to depart with every joint so free, and evéry/|ladyship, that you have not a handsome ear.” 
limb so lithe, that his step has all the firmness|** No!” said the Countess—“ pray, Mr. Jervas 
and graceofan Appollo.—Let. from the Levant.|\tell me what is a handsome ear?” Jervas 
7 —_——— — —|turned aside his cap and showed his own. 
MISCELLANEOUS. — 
| An Irishman asked an Englishman, what 
news ?” And was answered, *“ the Devil is 
__ sancisilaiageannsttaes —— dead,” upon which the former handed a shil- 
“IWhat Vo pou know about it?” | ling to his informant, saying “ it is the fashion 
Uncle Josey, was a peculiar man.—He had 19 my country to give the child something 
been in the fierce contests of our revolution,| When the parent dies.” 
and had followed the standard of Wayne on, wip : 
his Indian expedition ; accordingly with all! A mathematical toast,——The fair daughters 
his queerness he was a most interesting old Of Columbia—May they add virtue to beauty, 
soldier. remember well, how we little folks, | 8“4¢rac¢ envy from friendship, mudtifily amia- 
used to hang around him, as behind the old ble accomplishments by sweetness of temper, 
stove on winter evenings, he recounted per- divide \ime by sociability and reduce scandal to 
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** Variety we still pursue, 
“ In pleasure seek for something new.” 


> . . 
haps for the hundreth time the scenes of war. |!'S lowest denomination. 
Hew often did we weep for the poor soldier! . ~ 
How ofien did our indignation kindle at the! 0. SUMMARY. 
recital of British cruelty ! How often have we| Mrs. Hale, the author of Northwood and other books, 
been ready to burst for laughter, at the antic has been engaged to ne ” ery ng the Ladies? 
freaks of the poor Indians, when the shells were "ig igeage eel Le cs a aed ee 
soating harmlessly over their stockades. lundertaking, for we know her talents and geuius to be 

The old man is gone—he died a Christian) of a high order. 

soldier. One lesson I learnt from him, which| lien Cunningham, the poet, is preparing a new 

I should never forget—never to utter about! novel tor publication. ; Se: 

men or matters of life what 1 do not personally | ss eave Jas seetires Se FRosrecre S of a new 
, | Miscellaneous Paper, about commmencing in Boston, 

know. He was a bitter enemy to those Hear-' called The Bower of Taste ; we presume it will embrace 

say families. One question usually settled a) subjects interesting to Ladies, as it is to be conducted 

matter with bim, * what do you know aboutit?”|by Mrs. Karukrnine A. Wars, a lady of superios 

His plan was, to take nothing, for which the talents. —Subscriptions received at this ern . 

retailer would not consent to be responsible,|, /F//meamsis the title of a neat little voluine which 


l tic! £ et ted has recently appeared in Boston, containing a varicty of 
“very articie Of news must ve Warranted. 


humorous and well narrated fictions, 


Would it not be of vast importance in Society | Shetches in Kerse,” by Roy, has just appeared in 
if every man, would think of this question—/ Boston. ~- 
‘what do you know about it??? How mu oe paging Sy ree ee 

d dumb ; y sath ult. by the yo air 
scandal would be saved, how many dark sur-| . “*VOumela Ville on the obiy wike by the mes | 

; . ‘3 | Sturges, Mr. Henry Welch, of Scaghticoke, to Miss 

mises, how many unkind suspicions would be] Gay usine Claw, of Columbia Ville. 
choked in their birth. If we would live com | DIED, 
fortably in this busy, tell-tale world we mu 1 In this city, on the 27th ult. an infant daughter of Mr. 
practice on the old man’s rule.—-Christian Reg | Pleazer Deming. . 

On Wednesday last, Catherine, daughter of Mr, John 
— as 2 

| Hosiner, aged 7 years. 


A merchant in London, several years age | At Northampton, Mass. Solomon St ddard, Dsq. 
ordered a hackney coschman te wait ull his| aged 91 years and 7 months, 
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POETRY. 


ADDRESS 





To the Patrons of the Runa Repository on the 


New-Year. 


The sweet, soft breath of balmy Spring, 
With all her birds blithe carrolling, 
Her gushing rills, and verdant plains, 
Her budding leaves, and genial rains, 
Her modest flowerets peeping forth, 
And garnishing the smiling earth— 
The glowing Summer's sunny skies, 
The glories of her twilight hour, 
Glittering with all its rainbow dyes, 
And lulling with its soothing power, 
The fiercer passions of the breast, 
To calm as sweet as infants’ rest—~ 
Autumn, that rich in golden stores, 
With plenty crowns our happy shores, 
Around his varied tints doth fling, 
Then sweep with his departing wing 
The forest's last sad offering— 
All, all have flown as visions past, 
And rugged Winter reigns at last. 


Ife comes, a stern unbending form, 
Lord of the tempest and the storm; 
And he a snowy mantle throws 
O’er nature, as he onward goes 

In icy chariot o’er the plains, 

And binds the rivers in his chains. 


Wail, monarch of the infant year! 
Though all around is cold and drear ; 
Yet gladness still should mark the morn, 
On which to us a New-Year’s born. 

Oh New-Year, season fraught with mirth, 
A charm is mingled with thy naine ; 

And bright imaginings find birth 
Of honour, fortune, wealth and fame 

Though now an humble news-boy I, 

Yet who can tell what fortunes high, 
Time's dark vista now doth hide ? 
Borne upon its rolling tide, 

The highest honours [may claim, 

Aud earn a never-dying name, 

Stranger things have happened oft, 
Than that I, should climb aloft, 

Though but a novice now in rhyme, 

Such miracles are wrought by time, 

And reach Parnassus’ flowery height, 
Or in the fields of Science rove, 

Aud thence elicit floods of light, 

A warrior or a statesman proves 

But these are visions of a brain, 

Where hofe triumphant still doth reign; 

No disappointments yet have chilled 
The heart’s warin current in its course 3 

With sanguine hopes youth’s breast is filled, 
Tillsad experience checks their force : 

So counsels age— but we hope on, 

Till youth and manhood both are gone. 

Oh Hope, kind solacer of wo, 
Companion of my early years ; 

Still spread tor me thy magic bow, 

Aud lull to sweet repose my fear 


Patrons, | should your pardon crave, 
‘Too long the idle dreams I sing, 
Of one whom dark oblivion’s wave 
May shroud, and mock the hopes that spring 
So gaily now on fancy’s wing, 
All their bright hues o’ershadowine. 
But strike the harp, a joyous strain, 
Away, ye fiends of care away! 
For now should mirth and gladness reigny 


ft is the New-Year’s natal day! 
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And when a retrospect we cast, 

Upon the year that now is past; 

Have we not reason to adore, 

That great and all-sustaining Power, 

Who blest the labours of the field, 

And bade the Earth her treasures yield, 

Of truit and grain, a plenteous store 

To meet the wants, and even inore, 

Of man and beast, and feathered throng 3 

Then raise to Him the grateful sung ; 

For thou, O man! dost largely share 

Of God’s paternal Jove and care. 

Though pain and sorrow oft are ours, 
The bitter cup is mingled still 

With heavenly sweets, whose healing powers 
Can mitigate each human ill. 


repr aided U 


Tis true that death hath revelled here, 

And called from some, dear friends away 5 
The last, as each revolving year, 

Has witness borne, to man’s decay * 
Like leaves in Autumn, doth he fall ; 
*Tis thine, O Death! to take of all. 
We've seen the aged sink to rest— 

Manhood, and youth just in its bloom ; 
The infant on its mother’s breast— 

All, all are gathered to the tomb! 
The hero too, ‘tis his to fall, 

And mingle with the common clay— 
Lamented Allen! is this all— 

And must thy glory die away? 
Haply it may, that empty fame, 

Which lives but in the stranger's breath: 
But love shall here embalm thy name, 

Thy virtues claim a fadeless wreath, 
Thou sleep’st within thy native soil, 

Where friends can o'er thy relics weep; 
Then rest thee, warrior, from the toil, 

‘Till Jesus wake thee from thy sleep. 





A Harry NEw-YEAR now, good friends, 
May it, to you, the blessings bring. 

Which most you need, and when it ends, 
May each succeeding year still fling 

A haleyon oer you, bright as this ; 

And new accessions bring of bliss. 

And, Patrons kind, | would but say, 

Remember this is New- YEARS Day; 

And all the pains that I have took, 

To search you out in every nook ; 

Through rain and hail, and wind and snow, 

Your Carrier still is bound to go 

And Jeave your papers—only think ! 

And just reward him with the ehink : 

Receive my thanks, they are your due, ? 

Though buta smile I get from you— 

Good cheer to all, and now adieu. ( 
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6 And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
*¢ Despise not the value of things that are small.” 


Answer lo the PuzZLE& in our last. 
Puzz1.¥ 1.—An Almanack. 
Puzz_e 1.—Because it has a Paris in it. 
NEW PUZZLE. 
What expresses four points when rightly connected 
Will exhibit a thing that in war is expected. 
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